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the learned for the two periods in question. Again the two things of 
interest for us, and the only matters which concern us here, are that the 
movement was from below upward, and that at some point in the develop- 
ment the pronunciation of the common man differed from that of his 

better-trained contemporary. _, _ . 

Frank Frost Abbott 



CAESAK BELL. GALL. VI. 30. 4, AGAIN 

In the October number of Classical Philology, pp. 465, 466, Professor 
Knapp takes exception to my proposed emendation of Caesar Bell. Oall. 
vi. 30. 4 (Classical Philology 1, 290, 291). It is not my intention to pro- 
long the discussion, for an extended argument upon a question of textual 
emendation is valueless, since nothing can be proved absolutely. The 
decision is always more or less a personal one, resting upon a feeling that 
the individual critic has for the author's style and mode of expression, 
and this feeling results from an extensive and sympathetic reading of the 
author's works. I wish here merely to reiterate the fact that I was not 
attempting to emend a sound passage. I am as averse as Professor 
Knapp is to change a reading that is supported by all the manuscript 
authority. I was proposing, however, what seemed to me, and still seems 
to me, to be a correction of a corrupt passage. I shall not give again the 
reasons for my belief, but as I come back to this passage from year to 
year, the sentence as I emended it (mortem for multum) appeals to me 
at least as one which accords more with Caesarian usage. 

ProfessorKnapp thinks that mortem could not easily be mistaken for 
multum. But why could it not? The words are quite similar in their 
general appearance. Siurely my critic does not expect to lay down 
mathematical formulas to account for the curious workings of the human 
mind. The explanation of errors in copying must often be a psychologi- 
cal one which cannot be reduced to rule. How often have we all had the 
experience of miswriting a word where the error afterward seemed absurd 
and could be explained only by preoccupation of mind! I have nothing 
to add to my previous statement, but I did not wish, by my silence, to 
convey the impression that Professor Knapp's argumentation was to me 

convincing. 

Walter Dbnnison 



TKANSPOSITION VARIANTS IN CICERO'S PRO CLUENTIO 

[The sigla are as in A. C. Clark's text, in the Oxford Classical Series. The reading 
first cited is the one which seems most deserving of being adopted in the text.l 

§9 caput illius codd. praeter 2ST (illius caput). This inversion, 
derived from the Cluniacensis, may have been caused by the omission 
and reinsertion of illius, which seems to come most naturally here after 
the word caput. 



